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Social Security Issues 


President Eisenhower’s recent recommendations for ex- 
tending coverage of Old Age and Survivors Insurance to 
many persons not now included in the system, and for 
more liberal benefit formulas, have been put into H.R.7199, 
introduced by Daniel A. Reed, N. Y., chairman of the 
Tlouse Committee on Ways and Means, which will con- 
sider the proposals. The bill mentioned supersedes an 
earlier measure introduced by Mr. Reed, H.R.6812, em- 
bodying the President's more limited recommendations of 
last August. 

Representative Carl Curtis, Nebr., has introduced H.R. 
6863, referred to the same committee, a bill embracing his 
personal recommendations for far-reaching changes in the 
system, which have been the occasion for considerable 
public discussion. Mr. Curtis was chairman of a subcom- 
mitiee of the Committee on Ways and Means which studied 
the system, but the subcommittee did not consider the 
Congressman’s bill. 

In this article we interpret data and opinion relating 
to: 
1. The Eisenhower recommendations with respect to the 
the system, compared with current provisions. 

2. The Curtis proposals. 

3. Coverage for ministers, previously explored, pages 
2 and 3 of INForMATION Service, February 28, 1953. Be- 
cause of the high current interest, some of the material 
then published on this matter is repeated here. 


The President’s Program 


The President defended the present system without 
equivocation in his special Message to Congress, January 
14, 1954. The system of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
was begun in 1935, effective in 1936, and modified several 
times with bi-partisan support. The President wishes to 
preserve its basic principles, including the contributory 
features. He also wishes to extend coverage to some 
10,000,000 persons, including farm operators, many farm 
laborers and domestic workers not now covered, many 
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self-employed professional persons, and clergymen on a 
voluntary basis similar to the one now in effect for lav em- 
ployes of churches. (The American Medical Association 
is on record opposed to inclusion of physicians. ) 

Benefits would be made more liberal in several ways. 
The wage base would be increased, and the insurance con- 
tribution (now 2 per cent a year for both employer and 
and employe) would be paid on the earnings of $4,200 per 
person a year, instead of $3,600 as at present. Average 
earnings on which benefits are computed would be raised 
for practically all covered persons by a provision that 
would disregard the lowest four years of earnings. The 
minimum benefit per person would be made $30 a month 
instead of $25. The formula for computing benefits would 
be liberalized, and the maximum individual benefit per 
eligible person would go to $108.50 a month, from $85.00 
at present, on retirement; and the maximum payment 
that might go, under certain circumstances, to one family 
would be $190 a month. 

A retired worker receiving benefits would be permitted 
to earn $1,000 a year in covered employment without loss 
of his benefit, compared with a maximum of $75 in any 
one month. A person disabled for over six months would 
not have his benefit reduced because of his disability. This 
feature, sometimes called a “disability freeze,” is often 
found in private insurance contracts providing for waiver 
of premium. 


The Curtis Amendments 


Representative Curtis would, through H.R.6863, amend 
the system of O.A.S.I. in a far different manner. He 
would, for example, make federal grants for Old Age 
Assistance and Aid to Dependent Children “unnecessary,” 
according to a release he issued to the press on December 
30, 1953. He would permit payments to all of the present 
aged persons who have retired without attaining full 
coverage, and to surviving dependents of workers who 
died without coverage. He would pay a minimum benefit 
of $45 a month. 


This bill would also require more persons than at present 
to pay the social insurance contribution. At present 
covered persons who receive salaries and wages (and their 
employers), and certain self-employed, pay the insurance 
contribution. Under the Curtis proposal, an individual 
whose sole income is from investments or rents would also 
pay. This provision would obviously bring in new reve- 
nues. 


The Congressman alleges that the number of older per- 
sons who would receive a monthly check would be about 
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9,600,000 instead of about half that number, and also pro- 
vide for substantial increases in the number of children 
and mothers receiving benefits (by eliminating federal 
Old Age Assistance). 

Mr. Curtis would also permit a retired person drawing 
benefits to earn $1,000 a year in covered employment with- 
out loss of benefits. 

The Curtis proposals are understood to be in part in 
accord with recommendations made for some time by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

While line-ups can never be precisely stated, there is 
evidence that the traditional friends of social security, for 
example, organized labor and organized social workers, 
are opposed to the Curtis proposals. It is understood, too, 
that the leadership in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is warmly supporting the President’s 
recommendations and is not encouraging basic modifica- 
tions of the system. 

Among the reasons cited by opponents of the Curtis 
proposals are the following: They would draw on payroll 
taxes (the insurance contributions) for payments to many 
persons who have not contributed ; and would transfer the 
cost of supporting needy aged from general revenues now 
raised mainly by income and corporation taxes. They 
might deplete the reserve fund made up of contributions 
of persons who have paid benefits for many years, and 
thus endanger future payments of benefits. 


Coverage for Ministers? 


From the very beginning of social security legislation, 
in 1935, coverage for clergymen has been discussed to 
some degree. For various reasons, including the voices 
of church officials, Congress in 1935 excluded services 
by employes of private non-profit agencies, including min- 
isters and lay religious workers. Many private agencies, 
in addition to churches, were sensitive on the issue of 
taxation—the compulsory insurance contribution is a tax 
collected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Social 
security legislation originates in the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, which has responsibility for all matters 
relating to revenue. 

There were church employers during World War II 
who found it hard to retain, without social security, lay 
employes who found work in covered employment. The 
arguments over separation of church and state were put 
forward and were often difficult to sustain or to refute. 
Bankers and conservative Senators readily favored O.A. 
S.I. Robert A. Taft once made a lengthy speech in favor 
of extensive federal pensions for the aged, before voting 
to extend O.A.S.I. (See pages 8701-6 of the Congressional 
Record, 81st Congress, 2nd Session, 1950.) 

When lay employes of religious organizations were made 
eligible on a permissive basis, as of January 1, 1951, there 
was apparently widespread response. Private pension plans 
had been greatly affected by the wartime inflation. Many 
lay employes had not been covered by private plans. The 
amendments of 1950, effective in 1951, specifically ex- 
cluded “service performed in the exercise of the ministry.” 

But what is service performed in the exercise of the 
ministry? Hurriedly, there were appeals to regional of- 
fices of the Social Security Administration, and to its 
headquarters staff. The rulings were given varying inter- 
pretations by those who received them. Some discussion 
continues concerning administrators of church agencies, 
and professors in theological seminaries. The local pastor 
is plainly excluded, and apparently most administrators 
of church agencies who are ordained have either refrained 


from applying for coverage, or have been advised by their 
employers, or by the Social Security Administration, that 
they are not eligible. 

Debate continued in church circles. A number of Prot- 
estant denominations have now asked for coverage, with 
officials somewhat divided over the means. Some want 
a minister to be declared a self-employed person. If such 
status were granted, the minister would pay his own in- 
surance contribution when he pays his income tax, and 
fill out a special schedule. Others say that the definition 
of self-employed in a work-a-day world, which attaches 
the term to the owner of the store, the fisherman operat- 
ing his own boat, the farmer operating his own farm, 
does not apply to the clergyman—they think he is an 
employe. 

Many favoring coverage feel it would be practical to 
permit ministers to participate on the same basis that the 
lay employes of religious organizations have done in large 
numbers. If two-thirds of the employes consent to cover- 
age, and the employer also consents, then all future em- 
ployes must be covered. Employes who in an election vote 
to stay out of the system do not receive coverage and 
cannot quickly change their minds and ask for coverage. 
They can secure it only by being “fired and rehired,” or 
by seeking a new employer where coverage is in effect. 

There is also opinion among church people that min- 
isters should be given permissive coverage as self-em- 
ployed. It is understood that those administering the pro- 
gram are of the opinion that if a group of self-employed 
are covered, e.g., accountants or ministers, then all mem- 
bers of the group should be covered. Congress might act 
otherwise, however. 

There is also a question concerning compulsory cover- 
age of future ministerial employes, once two-thirds of the 
employes and the employer have given assent to coverage. 
Should the clergyman be given special status, with the 
right conscientiously to object to coverage at all times? 
This is a question that has not yet received discussion in 
Congress. 


Dilemmas in Indian Affairs 


When President Eisenhower signed H.R.1063, now 
Public Law 280, 83rd Congress, he expressed grave doubts 
with respect to the wisdom of certain provisions. The bill 
was passed in the rush of business in the closing days of 
Congress. The bill had been twice amended, and the 
passage was so rapid that many who were concerned did 
not notice what was going on. The proponents of the 
measure state that their objective is to move toward the 
abolition of federal paternalism in Indian affairs. 

The new law grants jurisdiction in both civil and crimi- 
nal cases arising on Indian reservations to the states of 
California, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 
It also grants similar authority to any state whose legis- 
lature takes action to assume the authority. The Act did 
not provide for any consultation with the Indians in the 
states named, or for any conference in the future in any 
other state that may assume authority. 

The law has already met with considerable press criti- 
cism, and also sharp comments from voluntary agencies 
interested in Indian affairs. It is being alleged, for ex- 
ample, that forces in a number of states are ready to dis- 
criminate against Indians, once the strong arm of pro- 
tection hitherto given by the federal government is 
removed. 

The Journal of Albuquerque, N. M., stated August 18, 
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1953: “No Indian tribe should be integrated into society 
in their state without their consent, which would be when 
they feel they are ready for the transition from tribal 
self-government.” The New York Times, August 18, said 
a veto would have been better than a request for a future 
amendment. The New York Herald-Tribune recommended 
a veto. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch stated that “the wise 
and just policy is to lead the tribes toward the future 
without letting the states thrust it upon them. . . . Timing 
is all important. Indian tribes are not equally ready to 
meet a new thrust from the white man’s civilization.” 

S.2790, introduced by Francis Case, S. D., would amend 
the legislation of 1953 so as to require the assent of Indian 
tribes before the states might assume jurisdiction over 
civil and criminal actions arising in Indian country. It 
is referred to the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, Hugh Butler, Nebr., chairman. 


Discussion Guide on Farm Policy 


The National Council’s Department of the Church and 
Economic Life, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., has 
prepared a series of questions for groups of classes wish- 
ing to discuss objectives in farm policy and the respon- 
sibilities of individuals and churches. This is an insert 
to accompany the “Study of the Churches and Agricultural 
Policy,” a “tentative formulation” by the Department of 
the Church and Economic Life, which solicits reports 
and recommendations from church groups discussing the 
issues involved. 

The preliminary study outlined central Christian con- 
victions, and then dealt with “major objectives of agri- 
cultural policy which commend themselves to the Christian 
conscience.” The objectives elaborated in the study were: 

“1, Opportunity for the full and wholesome develop- 
ment of persons. 

“2. Conservation of nature’s resources and their de- 
velopment for the legitimate uses of mankind. 

“3. Adequate and healthful diets for all the world’s 
people. 

“4, Reasonable stability of agricultural income at levels 
representing a fair reward to the producer. 

“5. Encouragement to voluntary organization and mu- 
tual aid among farm people. 

“6. Preservation of the integrity of the farm family 
and the enrichment of rural family life. 

“7. Recognition of human inter-dependence and inter- 
relationship on a national and world scale.” 

The concluding paragraphs are as follows: 

“We affirm the following guide posts for a Christian 
— to the problems of agricultural inter-relation- 
ships : 

“a. Every aspect of agricultural policy should be ex- 
amined for its impact upon the general economy, both na- 
tional and world-wide. Programs which seek to advance 
the interests of agriculture at the expense of other groups 
or other nations should be shunned. 

“b. Christian farmers, through their churches, their 
farm organizations and their political parties should work 
not merely for the welfare of agriculture, but for long- 
range economic and political objectives which will further 
the total public interest. 

“ce. American farmers and farm organizations should 
support sound programs of land reform wherever needed 
in our own land, but especially in other parts of the world 
where agrarian unrest is on the increase. 

“d. American policy should give both moral and finan- 
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cial support to such international agencies as the United 
Nations and its Food and Agriculture Organization. We 
should also continue our policy of gradual but steady 
lowering of tariffs and removal of barriers to interna- 
tional trade. Programs of technical and economic assist- 
ance to under-developed areas should be promoted with 
vigor. 

“e. In times of agricultural surplus, we have a moral 
obligation as individual Christians and as a nation to share 
our abundance. In times of agricultural shortages, we 
face the same Christian obligation to reduce and try to 
eliminate hunger and distress as to share abundance when 
we have it.” 


New Way for Congressmen to Travel 


Members of Congress have discovered a new method 
whereby “travel money comes easy” for official trips 
abroad. The whole process is summed up in U. S. News 
and World Report, Washington, January 1, 1954. About 
120 members of Congress have gone abroad on official 
trips, and some of these have discovered a new treasure 
house named the “counterpart funds.” These are the 
funds held abroad by the governments which have received 
economic aid from the United States. They are local 
currencies received by the governments which have sold 
to their people the tractors or the oil that were secured 
by means of grants from the United States. 

The process as outlined in the periodical is, briefly, as 
follows: A committee of Congress votes to send one or 
more of its members abroad on the business of the com- 
mittee. The U. S. embassy in the country to be visited 
may draw on the treasury of the nation for the travel 
of the congressman in local currency which comes out of 
the funds set aside by that nation as an offset to U. S. 
aid, defined above as the “counterpart funds.” The em- 
bassy notifies the Treasury of the U. S. as the congress- 
man goes about his official visit. “No accounting is re- 
quired,” says U. S. News and World Report. 


Ancient and Modern 


The state of affairs in ancient Greece at the time of 
the class war (427-425 B.C) is described as follows by 
Thuycydides (Book III): “. . . It was easy for any revo- 
lutionary spirits in either camp to procure an alliance 
involving the discomfiture of their opponents and a cor- 
responding reinforcement of their own faction. This ac- 
cess of class war brought one calamity after another upon 
the countries of Hellas—calamities that occur and will 
continue to occur so long as human nature remains what 
it is... . It was a competition of ingenuity in the elabora- 
tion of intrigue and in the refinement of reprisals. The 
customary meaning of words was arbitrarily distorted to 
cover the conduct of those who employed them. Reck- 
less irresponsibility was treated as courageous loyalty, 
cautious reserve as cowardice masked under a high-sound- 
ing name, restraint as a cloak for poor-spiritedness, and 
the policy of reason as a policy of laissez-faire. A frenzied 
fanaticism was the popular ideal of conduct, while in- 
trigue that took no risks was regarded as a legitimate 
method of self-defense. Violence of feeling was a warrant 
of honesty, deprecation of violence a signal for suspicion. 
Success in intrigue was the test of intelligence and the 
detection of intrigue a testimonial to superior cleverness, 
while anyone who so shaped his policy as to dispense 
with such methods was pilloried as a nihilist toward his 
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own group and a weakling in face of their opponents.” 
This is taken from Greek Civilization and Character, a 
Mentor Book. Introduction and translation by Arnold J. 
Toynbee (New York, New American Library. 1953. 
35 cents). 


British Political Parties on Food 


‘In essentials,” the policies with respect to food of the 
Labor Party and the Conservative Party in Great Britain 
“are the same,” it was written in The Economist, London, 
December 5, 1953. “Both are willing to spend more on 
subsidies . . . in order to keep the consumer tolerably con- 
tented, while encouraging and protecting high-cost produc- 
tion on British farms.” 

The Conservatives, who control the Government, had 
just announced in Commons that the food subsidies, bene- 
fiting consumers, would run some £127,000,000 above 
the original estimates. In response to demands of farmers 
the Conservatives had also “increased the import duties 
on a variety of fruits and vegetables.” 


Progress in Race Relations 


Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, president of Morehouse Col- 
lege, Atlanta, and a distinguished Negro educator, de- 
scribes the changes in race relations in this country from 
1937 to 1953 in the YIVCA Magazine, New York, Feb- 
ruary, 1954. The writer, who visited India in 1937 and 
in 1953, found the Indians even more interested in race 
questions last year than they were earlier. This last year 
he could tell them that while Negroes could not vote in 
the South in 1937, in 1953 they voted “in cities all over 
the South and in rural areas and small towns in some 
southern states.” In 1953 Negroes could ride unsegregated 
across state lines and could eat in dining cars without 
restriction. This was not true in 1937. In that year 
Negroes in the North worked only as menials in the lead- 
ing department stores; now they hold good jobs in stores 
and in some industries. There were no Negroes in South- 
ern white universities in 1937; now they are enrolled in 
certain departments of eleven Southern and border state 
universities. No Negroes could play baseball in national 
clubs in 1937; some Negro players are “popular around 
the world” today. Dr. Mays could tell them also that “in 
national and world gatherings, the churches are unsegre- 
gated, that every national and world assembly of Christian 
churches has spoken out against discrimination on the 
basis of color; also, that, increasingly, Negro and white 
Christians are worshipping together. In 1937, the U. S. 
Army was tightly segregated. In 1953, there was integra- 
tion in every branch of the service. All these changes 
during the past seventeen years have been made without 
incident or violence, and yet the timid said it could not 
be done.” 

But, Dr. Mays insists, we have not vet gone far enough 
to justify our position of world leadership. “. . . Our 
spiritual and moral leadership in the world will be greatly 
damaged if we do not move even more rapidly than we 
have up to now to eliminate crippling circumstances that 
make millions of our people second-class citizens.” 


“The Littleton Story” 


The story of how Littleton, Colorado, a suburb of Den- 
ver, welcomed four refugee families is told by Mrs. 
Hildred Struck Garrison of Littleton in the YIVCA Mag- 


azine, New York, February, 1954. There was no housing 
to be had for new families. So the group concerned, led 
by the minister of the Presbyterian Church, decided to 
build a house. A building lot, materials and labor were 
donated. Some 700 persons gave money, time, or labor 
to the project. Most of the money came in small amounts. 

The local plasterers did the plastering and stucco work 
as their contribution though they were not members of 
any church group. The finished house, which had an ap- 
praisal value of $8,000, cost some $1,200 in cash. Only 
about $100 was paid for labor. The women of the com- 
munity gathered and repaired old furniture and collected 
the utensils, dishes, linens, and bedding needed. 

Later three other families were brought in and apart- 
ments and furniture found for them. 


What Kind of Executives Are Wanted? 


Fortune recently asked a “very tough question” of 150 
corporation presidents and 150 personnel directors, and 
the results were given by William H. Whyte, Jr., assistant 
managing editor, in an article, “The New Illiteracy,” pub- 
lished in a series on “Our Cultural Climate” in the Sat- 
urday Review, New York, November 21, 1953. 

The question was: “If they had to choose, which of the 
following would they lean towards: (1) the adaptable ad- 
ministrator, skilled in managerial skills and concerned 
primarily with human relations and the techniques of 
making the corporation a smooth-working team; or (2) 
a man with strong personal convictions who is not shy 
about making decisions that will upset tested procedures 
and his colleagues.” 


“The vote: the presidents split roughly fifty-fifty ; the 


personnel men, three-to-one in favor of the administrator.” _ 


New Pamphlet Series 


The Department of Christian Social Relations of the 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church (281 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 25 cents each) has be- 
gun a new pamphlet series, CRS Foreground Studies. 
Three numbers have already appeared. 

Number 1 is People and the Church in Urbanized So- 
ciety. It includes a paper presented at the Episcopal din- 
ner during the 1953 National Conference of Social Work 
and two discussions of it. R. Clyde White, professor of 
public welfare, School of Applied Social Sciences, West- 
ern Reserve University, spoke on the “Effects of Urban- 
ization upon Individual and Family Behavior.” The Rev. 
Canon W. W. Judd, general secretary, Department of 
Christian Social Service, Church of England in Canada, 
discussed it from the viewpoint of “The Church and the 
People in the City.” The Rev. Canon Almon R. Pepper, 
director of the Department of Christian Social Relations, 
National Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, considered 
the question of “Urbanization and the Strategy of the 
Church.” 

Number 2 in this series is Racial and Cultural Relations 
in the Ministry to American Indians, by Daisuke Kita- 
gawa, minister-in-charge of the Japanese-speaking con- 
gregation in the Twin Cities. He has been working with 
the American Indians in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
since 1950. 

Number 3 is In the Name of These Refugees; Fifteen 


Years of Episcopal World Relief and Refugee Work, 
1938-1953, by Edith M. Denison. 
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